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HOW TO MODERNIZE YOUR HOME. 



By H. S. Flkming. 



ASTIKGr one's eyes back over the past 
few years we arrive at the time when 
the dominant note in the chord of 
decorative harmony was the Japanese 
fan. This little article, so admirably 
adapted to its purpose, proved to be 
only the forerunner for a host of its 
kindred which invaded the entire 
country and became so aggressive that 
the need of a Japanese *' restriction 
bill" became as pressing as that for 
the exclusion of the Chinese. Now the 
day of the fan is done. It has disap- 
peared from over doors and pictures, 
and in its train have gone the numer- 
ous decorative foibles and fads which 
filled our rooms to suffocation with 
useless and incongruous things. Along 
with the fan went the stork — now al- 
most as extinct as the dodo — but at 
one time universally employed in wad- 
ing in deep water behind ladies' wash- 
stands. Cat-tails, too, once so popular, 
are now oftener seen on back fences 
than in drawing-rooms. So that, in 
modernizing the house, we cannot rely 
on such decorations for aid. 

An important element in successful 
refurnishing is the cooperation of the 
monied partner in the domestic firm. His name is '* Father," 
and he it is who is unable to see that anything is lacking in 
the plain old-fashioned parlors. If necessary, he will pay two 
hundred dollars for new carpets *.' right through," or give nearly 
as much for a set of sofa and six chairs, but to spend that sum 
for rugs, portiferes, and screens, would be considered such reck- 
lessness as leads to the poorhouse. You talk to him of *' refined 
form," and *' schemes of color," and he listens with lack-lustre 
eye. He has never heard of living up to blue china. 

But a young woman who has the ability successfully to 
modernize a home is presumably able also to win over "Father," 
and having secured the sum he is willing to give for carpets and 
furniture, she is ready to begin work. 

In the natural order, the hall comes first. It is a plain old- 
fashioned hall— long and narrow— with the usual arrangement of 
stairs ascending from front to back, leaving a useless triangle 
under the steps. You sigh as you think of the possibilities of 
that hall, if the stairs went up from the rear instead of the 
front, giving all that extra width in the front hall. In that 
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case "Father" might' have been coaxed into putting a bay- 
window with diamond-leaded panes where the foot of the stairs 
now is, and your mind leaps forward to the beauties of such a 
nook, all cozy with window-seats, cushions and curtains. 

But such radical changes are out of the question, and the 
next best thing is to modernize the stairs by simple alternations. 
Turning the two lower steps at a right angle from the other 
stairs will effect a marked improvement in the hall. Build a 
square landing the width of the stairs, even with the top of the 
second step, and including it and the lowest step, which should 
be the full width of the landing, must be placed so that you 
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Suggestion for a Cablnet, by Manly N. Cutter, Architect. 

step down towards the side of the hall. Across the end of the 
landing towards the front door place a balustrade of spindles to 
correspond with the balusters which support the stair-rail, 
shorten the stair- rail so that the newel stands on the landing, 
aad make the balustrade a background for a hall seat, which 
may be either a bench with legs or a box seat, according to the 
amount expended. 

The landing may be covered with a rug. Square-edged 
cushions for the hall seat will be fashionable upholstered in 
blue, brown, or mahogany-colored corduroy. 

Then the hat-rack. Is it one of those old-fashioned frames 
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with mirror, pegs and two arms for the embracement of um- 
brellas ? The umbrellas must be consigned to a china jar in the 
corner, while an oblong table-top, covered with leather, felt, or 
corduroy, rests upon the arms of the rack. The table edge may- 
be finished with fringe, or little festoons of the material, put on 
with brass tacks. Even these changes, with the addition of an 
Oriental rug, a tall chair, and a well placed picture, or pair of 
antlers, will give your hall a distinctly modern air, and with 
good papering and unobtrusive carpeting, should be sufficient. 
If the paper is not good in design and color, it will pay you to 
expend from ten to twenty dollars in new decoration.^ With 
high ceilings make the proportions of the side wall two-thirds 
dado and one-third frieze. If the room is low, turn the ceiling 
paper down for an eighteen-inch frieze, and finish with picture 
mouldidg. In any case avoid the old-fashioned border. If the 
picture molding seems expensive, make it come within your 
means by using cheaper paper. 

Decorators are now treating the space under the stairs with 
somewhat of artistic effect. A small sofa or a perrbanent seat is 
fitted into the recess and half concealed by drapery of printed 
silk, or cotton, which is caught in little festoons against the bias 



seats.. But as these would occupy the entire side of the room, a 
designer of mantels should be consulted before attempting any- 
thing so elaborate. It is more likely to be the case that 
"Father" will refuse to take out the present white marble 
mantel, and that you must make the best of this cheerless frame 
for the household fire. But the situation is not without hope. 
A simple over-mantel of pine painted the same white as the 
marble, and a bench or seat of the same wood on either side, 
will help to modernize your room, although the white wood 
should be as inconspicuous as possible in the parlor. A few 
pretty books and jars on your mantel, and cushions and soft 
pillows on your chimney seats, will make that side of the room 
very attractive. The revival of the old-time cricket in front of 
the fireplace adds another sociable feature. Yellow or blue tiles 
in place of the huge ironwork around the mouth of the fire- 
place, will also help to modernize it. 

Another improvement to this room will be made by putting 
a. very plain grille in the sliding-door frame. Grilles have been 
sadly overworked, and have run riot in shapes that remind one 
of the old-fashioned abacus of wires and balls, by which children 
are aided in their early arithmetical calculations, but a grille of 
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bottom of the ascending stairs, and at both upper and lower 
ends of the incline, falls to the floor in curtains which are 
looped back. The curtains are very unequal in length, but the 
effect is harmonious while the dark corner is transformed. 

In deciding what shall be done to the parlor, your conclu- 
sions must be drawn from the premises of present conditions. 
If it has a heavy patterned carpet, six chairs and a sofa, up- 
holstered to match, and a marble centre-table for its chief fur- 
nishings, there is, indeed, much to do to make it modern. Per- 
haps the mantel is of marble too, which adds another difficulty 
to your undertaking. But this is looking at the gloomiest as- 
pect of things. It is possible that the parlor is to have new 
covering for walls and floor, that the furniture is to be recruited, 
and that you are to have your own way in the expenditure of 
a reasonable amount of money. In this case the road to success 
is cleared. 

If the fireplace in the parlor occupies the middle third of 
the wall space, leaving recesses either side of the chimney, you 
have admirable ground for a framed-in mantel and chimney 



plain spindles is inoffensive, and really does much to bring down 
the height of that angular door space. Half-inch spindles, set 
their own diameter apart, in inch and a half molding, make a 
pretty and unaggressive grille. Eighteen inches is an average 
length for the spindle, but the height of the room must deter- 
mine the proportions. Such a grille will cost only four or five 
dollars at the planing mill, and you can paint it yourself to 
match the woodwork of the room. Below this is the pole for 
the portieres. Perhaps the heavy old curtains at the windows 
may be cut down for this place. 

Moving the piano from the wall does much to change the 
character of a room. If you do not have the chimney seats, 
place your piano diagonally across the room between the fire- 
place and window— the back towards the fireplace — and make 
a seat with the piano for background. Artistic decorators are 
giving much attention to the backs of upright pianos, finding 
them admirable ground for fancy seats. The back may be 
covered with draped tapestry, or with pleated silk, tacked on 
in upright folds. Against this, set a cushioned bench with 
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dainty soft pillows, place at the side the piano lamp with its 
soft frills of lace, and both musician and lounger are accom- 
modated. 

Good effects are produced by removing the jig-saw fretwork 
of piano fronts and substituting silk panels, gathered at the 
edges and drawn to a button in the centre. Yellow silk in an 
ebony and gold upright is a great improvement on the original 
panel. This is the revival of an old style. Similar decoration 
of an antique piano is now preserved in the Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam. 

A fashionable way to freshen your sofa will be to drape it 
with a Bagdad curtain. Such an one, five stripes wide, can be 
bought at from seven to ten dollars at Denning's, McCreery's, or 
of any of the New York dealers, and this sum is much less than 
it will cost to upholster the sofa. If you have a broad flat 



rug in front of it, and then gather around it a sociable congrega- 
tion of chairs and a stand and hassock. A three-dollar wicker 
tea-table with linen cover and five o'clock tea things will be a 
desirable neighbor for your sofa and chairs. 

Small etchings and engravings, surrounded with three-inch 
mats and framed with inexpensive wood margins, should also 
be grouped on your walls. Avoid poor showy pictures. The 
best illustrated weeklies, furnish more interesting bits for framing 
than are usually found on household walls. There are many 
little touches that your own taste will suggest— a pretty lamp 
with lace shade on a cosy reading stand — a well placed bracket 
holding your favorite vase set off by a bit of tapestry or silk, — 
but the absence of lambrequins, the avoidance of stuffy uphol- 
stery, the arrangement of furniture with reference to sociability 
and comfort will do much towards modernizing the parlor, which 
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lounge instead of a sofa, that should certainly be draped instead 
of being recovered, and it must be luxuriously supplied with 
square pillows. Pillows and cushions are the keynote of modern 
furnishing. One cannot have too many of them. Of course the 
people who recline against these Oriental cushions must have 
their feet on Oriental rugs. It is a difficult thing to convince 
*' Father," or the average man that it is far-sighted economy to 
buy Oriental rugs at from ten to eighteen dollars a-piece in 
order to save the carpet, but the fact remains that it is econ- 
omy. Sach rugs last a life-time, when cleaned by sweeping in- 
stead of beating, and if placed in conspicuous and much-traveled 
spots, will save almost their price in the wear of a single carpet. 
Try to group your furniture. After deciding, on a place for 
the sofa which, if possible, must be out from the wall, put a 



is too often set apart for the reception of formal callers, while 
the family is crowded into one small sitting-room where there is 
neither the quiet for thoughtful reading, nor the privacy neces- 
sary for a tdte-a t^te. 

The house decorator always finds good results in the dining- 
room difficult of accomplishment. No amount of management 
will make plain chairs handsome, or a cheap table gleam with 
the rich gold of old mahogany. ^The average sideboard may, 
however, be modernized somewhat by sawing off that objection- 
able pointed top with its clustering pear and grape decoration, 
and filling the space with a cabinet. The shelf above the mirror 
may serve as the bottom of the cabinet, which should be about 
eighteen inches high and as wide as the sideboard. With the front 
fitted with little doors filled with leaded panes of diamond glass 
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a pretty cupboard for delicate glass and china is secured and the 
importance of the sideboard will be much increased. 

Carpenters' corner cupboards filled with triangular shelves 
and fitted with glass doors are inexpensive, and are useful as 
well as decorative. The bottoms of the shelves are provided 
with small brass hooks for tea -cups, while the top of each shelf 
is finished with a small rail following its two inner angles, against 
which, sauces and plates may be placed. A grill of spindles 
makes a pretty cornice for such a cupboard. Two- third dados 




finished with a molding and plate rail, are often used with 
good effect in dining-rooms, and offer an admirable place for 
the display of collections of delft and fancy china. A pretty 
plate board' may easily be made at home by finishing a three 
inch shelf with inverted wooden or iron brackets at either end 
and adding a brass curtain rod to hold the plates in place. 

For the dining-room a stained or oiled floor with a woven or 
carpet rug is far more fashionable than an all-over carpet. Dark 
mattings are also stylish as a background for rugs. A dark dado 
gives a rich effect to a dining-room wall, and cheap furniture is 
less conspicuous against it. The chandelier may be modernized, if 
it has but two or three burners, by removing these and substi- 
tuting Argand burners and lamp shades. These should be petti- 
coated with deep lace frills which soften the light, besides throw- 
ing it upon the table where it is needed. Two or three hand- 
some china plaques or old blue platters, two or three pictures, 
and vertical or horizontal rows of tiles in wooden frames, will 
be sufficient decoration for the walls. 

There is so much variety in furnishing upstairs rooms that 
it is difficult to suggest an exact plan. There is the inevitable 
white and gold method under which the worst old painted set or 
stained walnut bedstead becomes a thing of incalculable beauty, 
and even pink and blue sets are seen. With these dainty color- 
ings one may use light mattings on the floor, and such coverings 
with the addition of two or three rugs, may remain on the floor 
all winter. The cheap white fur rugs furnish beautifully, and 
although the hairs come out the rugs will last a long time if 
placed in the by-ways of the room. 

Draperies for beds are extremely fashionable and may easily 
be made at home. One of the large wooden towel rings fastened 
to the ceiling by a brass hook makes a good support for a long 
drapery of frilled muslin or silk, which should be passed through 



this ring and either looped to the head of the bed or allowed 
to drift to the floor. This is one of the prettiest of bed canopies. 
Expensive brass hooks to be fastened to the wall over the bed 
are now sold by dealers for supports to these draperies. Every 
variety of canopy is used from the square of the magnificent old 
four-poster, to the piece of barrel hoop draped with chintz and 
button fringe. 

Dressing tables also have canopies. A beautiful toilet table, 
recently ordered for a country house, is made of a box the height 
of a bureau with one shelf between top and bottom. Above 
this table is a large mirror set in a wide pine frame covered 
with cretonne. The upper corners of the glass are cut off 
obliquely, and the frame follows the shape of the glass. In the 
four upper angles are four wooden pegs about seven inches long, 
each finished with a large rosette of cretonne. Over these four 
pins is thrown the scarf of cretonne edged with cotton balls. 
The box is concealed by a cretonne valance and top. Toilet 
articles are no longer put away in drawers or ornamental boxes. 
The chief ornament of a lady's chamber is her dressing-table 
supplied with hair brushes, clothes-brushes, manicure tools, powder 
box, pin tray, toilet water bottles, scissors and candlesticks, all 
in solid silver. Muslin and dimity toilet-tables are always pretty 
but if you are fortunate enough to have one of those old-fash- 
ioned mahogany tables such as our fore-mothers used, then you 
have a treasure which, by the addition of brass handles and 
key-plates will become the chief ornament of your room. 

A useful article in a bedroom is a long low box fitted with 
castors, and a hinged cover, which becomes the basis of window 
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seats, work-box and wardrobe. It should extend across both 
windows, and be just high enough, including stuffed cushions, 
to reach the window sill. If the box is three feet wide and the 
cushions are thick, it will made an admirable sofa for lounging, 
while the interior is one of the best of wardrobes for trained 
evening dresses, or will hold a year's accumulation of family 
sewing. For a small apartment such a box is indispensable. The 
addition of choice patterned cretonne valances, cushions, and 
pillows will make it very ornamental. Another bed-rocm lounge 
may be made on the frame of a spring cot. The legs must be 
shortened, and concealed by valances or festoons, the mattress 
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covered, and the lounge supplied with a family of pillows. In 
an emergency, such a lounge still answers its original purpose of 
a bed. 

Handsome brass bedsteads are sometimes furnished at the 
foot with frames for eighteen-inch valances. The frame consists 
of two upright brass rods and a cross rod for rings to which are 
attached the curtain. These frames are also fitted to wooden bed- 
steads. They are very useful as a screen for the eyes. 

Folding screens are also useful to set between the bed and 
window, and afford, besides, a much needed privacy. Pretty 
bed-room screens may be bought as cheap as three or four dollars. 



ing and durability, and a very fair imitation of Morris patterLS 
in cretonne may be had in American goods for 12^ cents a yard. 

There are certain general rules which are sure to lead to 
good effect in furnishing. Beauty demands contrast. Figures 
are best set off by plain surfaces. For example, you should not 
have highly figured wall paper, carpets and upholstery in the 
same room. Plain, or two-toned, fioors and walls are the best 
background for the details of modern furnishing. Such walls 
are best for pictures, and the pictures themselves should be hung 
in groups leaving undecorated wall spaces between groups. 

Many other suggestions might be added to those already given 
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In getting curtain poles for your two windows have one 
long pole instead of two short ones. In this way you may have 
a valance or festoon between the two windows which, in cre- 
tonne or chintz, has a good effect. Where there are window- 
seats the curtain should fall only to the sill, and that length is 
also fashionable for thin curtains next the windows, but in the 
absence of window-seats the curtains may reach the floor, and 
that length is always fashionable. The cheap printed cottons 
now in general use for curtains rival the silks in artistic color- 



for modernizing your home, for the devices of the decorator are 
manifold, but the adoption of some of those already made will 
effect great changes in your rooms. You will add a palm here, 
or a jar there, which will give the needed touch to some nook 
or corner. And when ** Father" is brought in to pass judgment 
on the results of your work he can probably be induced to admit 
that most of the changes made have been in the direction of 
comfort, usefulness and convenience, and that you have not 
been making decorations merely for decorations' sake. 
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